be ready to turn the picture upside down in order
to read the name of a book on the floor, or to
examine the subjects of all the pictures on the walls:
you must notice the ornaments in the room. Look
at the haunted room on page sixty-six, for instance:
the lady with the head under her arm, and the execu-
tioner, and the funereal plumes on the four-poster,
and the suit of armour ready to pounce, and the
agonised curtains and the miserable little lamp.
You will see these at once. But do you see the bat,
and the horribly receptive chair ? Do you see the
Something coming in at the door ? What it can
be, we are not intended to know. " Good-bye, sir,"
says the butler, and leaves us at that.
The second thing about Pont is his interest in
character. I complimented him once upon his
sense of humour, and he was very angry. He said:
"I do not try to draw funny people. I have no
sense of humour. I try very hard to draw people
exactly as they axe." This, of course, is why he is
funny. He has no stock comic characters, no paltry
little set of people with five or six expressions. He
is drawing real people all the time, painfully and
conscientiously observing them with the unsmiling
eye, and, because all people are frightfully funny if
you really look at them, he is a great comic aortist.
Another result is that all the people are different.
Look, for example, at the family group on page
6